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WHAT WILL COME OF RE-ELECTING LINCOLN. 


Ler us look behind this curtain of 
death !—look into the charnel of lib- 
erty and civilization. Mr. Lincoln has 
told the country what he intends to do 
for “at least three years more.” That 
carries with it the fact that he does 
not intend to vacate his present seat. 
The tone of his address, the style and 
fashion of all his acts, prove that he 
does not mean that his continuance in 
office shall depend upon the doubts and 
chances of an ordinary election. He 
thinks he has a certainty. It is evi- 
dent that he means to keep himself in 
power, either with or without the free 
consent of the people. That experi- 
ment, we believe, will end upon the 
gallows. But suppose it should not? 
Suppose the people of these northern 
States are so dwarfed in their virtue, 
their manhood, and their lové of liber- 
ty, as to tamely submit to the rule of 
the usurper, then let us look behind 
this black curtain and see what is in 
store for this demoralized, this demon- 
ized people. 

1. Bankruptcy; not only public, 
but private bankruptcy ; total exhaus- 
tion and ruin upon all—upon rich and 
poor alike! We have pretty nearly 


reached the depths of that misery al- 
ready. But there is a lower deep still. 
The ruin that has fallen, a century 
may repair. Re-elect Lincoln, and ten 
centuries will not repair the havoc. 
All time will not do it. The ruin will 
be eternal. Four years of his rule 
have carried our finances to the bot 
tom of a sea where no plummet or 
line, in the hands of this generation, 
can ever reach. One of the ablest 
writers on finance in England seems 
to have carefully reflected upon our 
financial condition, and his remarks 
may, perhaps, impress our readers with 
some idea of the dangers that threat. 
eu to overwhelm us : 


‘The financial policy of America exceeds 
European comprehension. Mere extrava- 
gance is, certainly, neither a novel nor a sum 
prising characteristic of national expendi- 
ture ; in fact, a sound public economy forms 
an exception rather than a rule im the Ad- 
ministration of States. But in Europe, when 
a country is in difficulties, the misfortune is 
publicly recognized and the embavrassment 
publicly confessed; whereas, in America, 
though the prodigality of the Government is 
beyond all conception, and debts are accru- 
ing at a rate absolutely unexampled, the Fi- 
nance Minister does not seem to take the 
matter to heart, or to imagine that the diffi- 
culty in prospect is worth consideration. Mr. 
Chase has the credit of being an intelligent 
and able statesman, and he has certainly con- 
trived by some means or other to pay his way 
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and avert a financial crash up to the present 
time. But this only renders his apparent un- 
concern more astonishing. The hundredth 
part of his embarrassments would tax Mr, 
Gladstone’s ingenuity to the utmost, and set 
the public in a ferment of excitement. In 
this country we raised last year, by an elabo- 
rate system of taxation, about £70,000,000, 
and we have just: discovered, with satisfac- 
tion, though without much surprise, that this 
is some £2,500,000 more than is wanted. We 
always expect a surplus to be provided, and 
are accustomed to see it turn out larger than 
was anticipated. But in America not the 
least approach is made to equilibrium be- 
tween taxation and expenditure. The Fede- 
rals are spending nearly three times as much 
as we spend, and yet they are paying in tax- 
es not much above half what we pay. Their 
expenditure at this moment is certainly not 
less than £190,000,000 ($950,000,000) a year, 
and it is probably nearer £200,000,000. To 
meet this Mr. Chase does not so much as pro- 
pose to raise more than £45,000,000,($10,000,- 
000,000,) and is by no means sure that he 
will succeed in getting even this. Last year 
the result fell far short of his calculations, 
and this year they may do soagain. In any 
case, however, there will be a deficit of some- 
thing like £150,000,000, which will be met by 
borrowing, and that enormous sum will be 
added to the national debt. It was suggest- 
ed even in Congress that the customs and 
excise duty should be doubled ; but customs 
already yielded a good third of the whole 
Federal revenue, and Mr. Chase has hitherto 
entirely failed to make anything out of the 
excise. He reckoned last year upon £25,000,- 
000 from that source, and obtained less than 
£7,000,000. All this while, too, even if these 
financial reformers should succeed in getting 
these propositions adopted, the deficit will 
still be going on at the rate of £100,000,000 
ayear. They propose to raise £70,000,000 
or £80,000,000, instead of £45,000,000, and 
mainly, as they hope, from taxes on luxuries; 
but the expenditure will be still more than 
double the income, after all the increase. 
We know that the Americans are a sanguine 
people, but how they can be deceived on this 
subject we cannot imagine. Confident as 
they are, they are also exceedingly acute, es- 
pecially in money matters, and they must 
needs understand what it is to spend £200,- 
000,000 a year out of £50,000,000. Yet the 
most observant of them only talk of putting 
the scoop a little deeper into the pockets of 
the rich—as if that could bring any material 
improvement in the case before them. The 
rest, we suppose, rely on the ‘‘ greatness,” 
the “youth” and the “lasticity” of their 
country, forgetting all these possessions are 
declining in value through the very extrava- 
gance now going on. A “young” country 
means, among other things, a country not 
yet in debt, but in this respect America is 
now as old as England. Its territories are 
immense, it is true, and its population may 
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hereafter become fifty millions instead of 
thirty, but the prospects of that increase are 
greatly damaged by the impending weight of 
taxation and the possible dearness of land. 
Nevertheless, the extravagance goes on, and 
a system of finance utterly vicious goes on 
too. Not the least stint is put upon outlay ; 
nor the least spur is given to taxation. What 
little money is raised is by the very methods 
we have learned to condemn. If we are in- 
volved in such difficulties, we should hold 
that the only true course was to establish free- 


‘dom of trade, to remove protective imports, 


and give ample scope to national enterprise. 
We should levy a large income tax for the 
purpose of unfettering industry, and then we 
should trust to hard work, perseverance and 
economy for bringing ourselves right. The 
Americans take a course exactly opposite. 
The Federal Secretary only expected for his 
income tax about £6,000,000, and it is still 
unknown what ’ ie crtion of this sum was 
actually obtained. Protective tariffs are re- 
garded as the chief source of revenue, and 
the only idea of reform seems to consist in 
making them more protective still. The 
Americans, with a population smaller than 
our own, must Jook forward even after the 
war to an expenditure not less than ours, in- 
cluding a charge for debt at least as large. 
If they imagine that they can meet these lia- 


. bilities without difficulty, we think they will 


find themselves mistaken ; but if they should 
really achieve such a financial miracle, we 
can only say that the rest of the world will 
gladly learn so convenient and agreeable a 
esson.” 


Senator Davis, in a speech in the 
Senate, a few days before its adjourn- 
ment, made an elaborate estimate of 
our present indebtedness, which has 
not since been assailed by the friends 
of the Administration. According to 
his figures the public debt was, on the 
Ist of July, 1864, as follows : 

Amount stated by the Secretary 
24th May $1, 730,870,926 
350,000,000 


105,000,000 
150,000,000 


50,000,000 
75,000,000 


40,000,000 
100,000,000 


$2, 600,870,926 
Adding to this $2,000,000,000 as the 


men 

Amount of advertised loan. ... 

Additional currency to pay gold 
interest 

All other debts and appropria- 
tions 
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amount of indebtedness due by the 
people of the United States, and by 
the State Governments to foreign na- 
tions and their subjects, the Senator 
figured a total indebtedness of $4,600,- 
870,928. He then went on to say: 
‘This vast, astounding public debt has 
ken created within the past four years, 
yhile the debt of Great Britain, which the 
people of the United States have heretofore 
contemplated with amazement and revulsion, 
is $3,914,037,634, and has been aggregating 
for nearly two centuries. In 1856 her total 
of property was $33,402,720,000, and is now 
more than $35,000,000,000, while that of all 
the United States in 1860, was $16,159,616,- 
068. Itis thus seen that our public debt on 
the Ist of July next will be upwards of twen- 
ty-eight per cent., or more than one-fourth 
of the aggregate property of the whole peo- 
ple of all the United States in 1860 ; and that 
of England is less than nine per cent., and 
less than one-eighth part of the aggregate of 
her property.” 

The distinguished Senator does not 
include in these estimates the town 
and county debts with which the peo- 
ple have blindly saddled themselves 
for bounties and other matters con- 
nected with the support of the war. 
Add these, and the total debt now 
resting on the shoulders of the peo- 
ple cannot be less than jive billions, or 
$5,000,000,000, 

Again, in stating the total wealth 
of the country, Senator Davis included 
all of the southern States. The wealth 
of the so-called free States, or of the 
States now belonging to us, was but 
$8,000,000,000. Since Lincoln’s elec- 
tion more than two millions of men 
have been torn from the ranks of pro- 
ductive industry, and have not only 
become non-producers, but they have 
been made consumers and destroyers 
of the actual amassed wealth of the 
country. So.that it is safe to say that 
the present debt is considerably over 
one half of the wealth of the northern 
States. That is, every man’s property 
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is already mortgaged for more than 
half its value to “the Government.” 
So also more than half of every work- 
ingman’s wages must go to “ the Gov- 
ernment” to pay the interest on the 
Lincoln debt. 

Mr. Chase sets down the revenue of 
“the Government” derived from all 
sources as $318,000,000, and he ad- 
mits an annual deficiency on present 
expenses of $482,000,000. But this 
falls far beneath our actual annual de- 
ficiency. For instance, Mr. Chase sets 
down the total receipts of the country 
to be $318,000,000, but he fails to 
state the fact that of this sum more 
than one-third is consumed in the ex- 
penses of collecting the revenue, so 
that the net revenue is really not more 
than $212,000,000. Our present an- 
nual account, then, stands thus: 


Interest on the public debt 


$300,000,000 
Annual expenses 


850,000,000 


$1, 150,000,000 
212,000,000 


Deficit... ..ccccccceceee $938, 000,000 


Thus we are spending at the pre- 
sent time nine hundred and thirty-eight 
millions of dollars a year more than our 
receipts! Give Lincoln the five hun- 
dred thousand more men called for, 
and the deficiency this year will run: 
up to a billion and a quarter! These 
figures make us dizzy ; but we cannot 
escape them. Shutting our eyes to 
them will not make themless. Lying 
about them will not remove the load 
from our shoulders. Re-elect Lincoln, 
and, at the rate he is now going on, 
he will leave you at the end of his next 
term with a debt of $10,000,000,000. 
Ten thousand millions of dollars! We 
can no more comprehend the sum than 
we can understand the foolishness, the 
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madness, of the people in permitting 
the stupendous scoundrel to go as far 
as he has. But re-elect him! God 
help us! Re-elect him, and not only 
will every cent of government paper, 
of all descriptions, become like ashes 
in the hands of the holders but every 
species of property will sink in a bot- 
tomless and irreclaimable abyss. Re- 
elect Lincoln and the southern negroes 
before the war were princes of com- 
fort and happiness, compared with the 
intolerable wretchedness which will 
overtake every white laborer in this 
land. The destruction that will fall 
will be universal and eternal. The 
man that does not already feel the cer- 
tain pressure of ruin is senseless. He 
is like the lunatic who, standing in 
the midst of a grave-yard, fancied 


every grave-stone to be a bunch of . 


flowers. The delusion may have been 
pleasant, but it carried the sad evi- 
dence of madness. The man who can 
see anything but irremediable ruin in 
the re-election of Lincoln, is indeed 
mad. 

2. But the irreparable financial ruin 
is far from being the most dreaded re- 
sult of Lincoln’s re-election. The peo- 
ple have endured his despotism, and 
all the varieties of abomination con- 
nected with his administration, not be- 
cause they ever, for a single moment, 
intended permanently to submit to 
such a scandalous subversion of their 
Constitution and laws, but because 
they felt that it was perhaps better to 
patiently endure the four years of his 
term, than to right themselves by the 
strong but terrible arm of vengeance, 
which would deluge even the North 
with blood. He, and the instruments 
of his- tyranny, would long since have 
fallen by the hands of some of those 
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whom he has illegally seized and 
plunged into bastiles, but for the ear- 
nest counsel of friends who thought it 
better to endure until, under a new 
Administration, redress could be had 
by law. It was for the sake of the 
peace of society, and the preservatia 

of property, and not from any ida 

that Lincoln had not forfeited his righ; 
to live, that such counsel was given. 
He has made himself an outlaw by 
systematically overthrowing the Con- 
stitution, and denying the protection 
of the laws to the victims of his op- 
pression. Had his Victims been as re- 
gardless of law as himself, vengeance 
would have overtaken him long ago. 
The public and private sense of jus- 
tice, so long outraged, has held its 
wrath only because it expected to see 
an end of the intolerable despotism at 
the expiration of the usurper’s term 
of office. Should that term be extend- 
ed four years longer, no one can fore- 
sce what scenes of havoc and ven- 
geance may follow. Could these in- 
sults and wrongs be endured four 
years longer? Could a people accus- 
tomed to freedom consent to live four 
years longer under a state of despot- 
ism, where no man can say in the 
‘morning in which bastile he may not 
be at night? Where no husband and 
father can promise himself that he may 
not at any time be ruthlessly dragged 
from his house into the army to be 
slaughtered in the scandalous under- 
taking of reducing the white man to 
the status of the negro! Are we al- 
lowed to imagine that this abomina- 
tion could be practiced upon the peo- 
ple four years longer, without driving 
them to unappeasable madness? Their 
patience thus far must not be relied 
upon for their further submission. The 
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delusion that the war is for the Union 
and the Constitution, which gave it 
the first support, is now entirely over, 
and with that ends one of the chief 
sources of the popular submission. 
And then the people are but just be- 
ginning to realize what war is. By 
systematic falsehood as to the aims 
and results of the war, and by an 
abundance of false money, the people 
have been whirled along on this bloody 
path so rapidly that they have not had 
time for reflection. Under no other 
circumstances could Lincoln and his 
provost marshals have practiced their 
despotism without certain death. All 
these conditions are now ended, All 
see what the war is for. The false 
money is rapidly sinking to its own 
level, to the value of rags. The poor 


are compelled to abandon luxuries. 
The hand of want already begins to 


pinch them. They are just compre- 
‘hending that Lincoln, with his war, is 
their foe. That the support of Lin- 
coln is eating up their substance. 
That the war which desolates the 
South devours the North. That it robs 
the poor, and aggrandizes the rich. 
The novelty is gone. The charm is 
broken They see themselves as they 
are, and their country as-it is. They 
are sharply, some of them tefribly, 
awake. Should Lincoln be re-elected, 
will they consent to be driven like 
asses by him and his marshals? Let 
them dare to try it! The expiration 
of his term is the boundary of their 
patience. Extend that four years 
longer, and who believes that the tide 
of blood will not flow northward? 
What waste of property, what havoc 
of life may we not witness here? It 
is a terrible experiment we make by 
re-electing this méuntebank cut-throat 
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—this jailor of the people. If the rich 
are wise they will not try it—if the 
poor are not demented they will not 
permit it. If he attempts to re-elect 
himself by fraud, by rotten boroughs 
and bayonets, the experiment will, we 
trust, end in a halter. So let us dis- 
miss the scandalous subject. 

3. Who dare promise that, in the 
anarchy and revolution which are quite 
sure to follow the re-election of Lin- 
coln, we shall not be split up into 
three or four confederacies instead of 
two? The clash of self-interest—of 
political and social hate—is already 
dividing the East and the West apart. 
The war impoverishes the western 
States as rdpidly as it enriclies those 
of New England. There are but few 
intelligent men in the whole West who 
will say that they believe that this 
condition of things can go on four 
years longer without driving the west- 
ern States to set up for themselves, to 
keep the wealth of their lands from 
being entirely consumed by the sel- 
fishness of the manufacturing capital 
of New England. Four years more 
of war would destroy the West. Four 
years more of Lincoln might bring 
upon us the issue of half a dozen con- 
federacies instead of two. While this 
state of war and revolution lasts, 
there is no safety from further disin- 
tegration. Self-interest will finally de- 
cide the action of all the States. 
There is no Constitutional power in 
the Federal Government to hold them. 
States are not the subjects of the Fe- 
deral Government, to be kept down at 
the point of the bayonet, like revolted 
colonies of Austria or Russia. They 

ll themselves ‘‘ sovereign, free, and 
independent bodies.” Such was their 
character when they formed the Fede 
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ral Government. Of this sovereignty 
no item was surrendered. They dele- 
gated but surrendered no powers. A 
“delgated” is only a lent power. Sup- 
pose the great States of the West 
should say, “The Constitution sets 
forth the object of the Union to be to 
‘ensure domestic tranquility, and to 
secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our children,’ and the ge- 
neral welfare of the several States ; 
but now, since by the triumph of self- 
ish sectionalism, the objects and the 
terms of the compact are broken— 
since it is no longer a protection and 
a blessing, but a source of exhaustion 
and oppression to us, we declare our- 
selves, as free and independent sove- 
reign bodies, absolved from the said 
compact.” What is the just power of 
the Federal Government to prevent 
them? The Federal Government is 
not even a party to the compact. Ma- 
dison, the father of the Constitution, 
declared that : 

“The Constitution of the United States 
was formed by the sanction of the States, 
given by 2ach in its sovereign capacity, It 
adds to the stability and dignity, as well as 
to the authority of the Constitution, that it 
rests on this legitimate aud solid foundation. 
The States, then, being the parties to the 
Constitutional compact, and in their sove- 
reign capacity, it follows of necessity that 
there can be no tribunal above their autho- 
rity to decide in the last resort, whether the 
compact made by them be violated ; and, 
consequently, that as the parties to it, they 
must themselves decide, in the last resort, 
such questions as may be of sufficient mag- 
nitude to require their interposition.” 

The Democratic party was estab- 
lished, under Jefferson and Madison, 
for the very purpose of defending and 
preserving this self-evident truth. 
Such was the platform of the party 
from the time of its foundation to the, 
election of Lincoln. Such has, indeed, 
been the popular ductrine of all the 
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States down to the beginning of this 
revolutionizing war. The New Eng- 
land States have several times practi- 
cally acted upon this doctrine, and ta- 
ken preliminary steps towards resuth- 
ing their delegated powers, and leav- 
ing the Union. The Union was estab- 
lished upon the voluntary basis, and 
nothing but the free consent of all the 
States can ever change it tu an invo- 
luntary basis. The Federal Govern- 
ment has really nothing to say about 
the matter, as it is not a party to the 
compact. Its duties are to administer 
the laws to the best of its ability, un- 
der or within the limits of the Consti- 
tution, and there its powers end. Now, 
if through the political and social dis- 
integration which must follow the 
continuance of the war, the western 


_ States should take the steps which 


Massachusetts four several times 
threatened to take, and withdraw from 
the Union for their own welfare and 
safety, would we allow Lincoln to drag 
us into a war upon those States? 
Would we join him in cutting the 
throats of the people of those free, 
sovereign, and independent States, 
because they choose to exercise their 
clear right to “judge in the last re- 
sort,” as to the place they wish to hold 
in the family of States? No; after 
our criminal and foolish attempt and 
failure to coerce the southern States, 
we should be more likely to surrender 
Lincoln to the authorities of those 
States, that they might deal with him 
as Virginia did with old John Brown, 
furmaking war upon that State. If 
the western States make up their minds 
to leave, we shall have neither the 
right nor the power to make war upon 
them, to hold them ina hated embrace. 
Thank God the power of this Admin- 
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istration to make war upon anybody 
is well nigh ended. The serpent’s 
fang is broken. Should Lincoln be 
re-elected, he will only have power to 
make still wider the political end so- 
cial breaches he has already produced, 
and to get himself and his confreres 
hanged. But this just result may cost 
the people billions more of debt, and 
another ocean of blood. So that no- 
body, not even Lincoln himself, has 
anything but misfortune and misery 
to expect from his re-election. 

4. The- re-election of Mr. Lincoln 
would add four years more to the reign 
of social immorality and vice, by 
which private morals and virtue have 
already nearly perished in our coun- 
try. The depravity of manners, the 


scandalous indecency and obscenity of 
Lincoln’s own daily conversation,seems 
to have fallen like a fatal epidemic 


upon the people. He has Sodomized 
the nation. Never before did vice of 
every description appear with such 
front and shamelessness in all our 
cities and towns. Washington, that, 
under all other Administrations, was 
the seat of manners, of refinement, 
and social culture, has, under this Ad- 
ministration, become a den of vulgari- 
ty, indecency and vice. By the inves- 
tigations of one of the Congressional 
Committees, it accidentally came to 
light that each Republican member of 
Congress was allowed to bring a wo- 
man to Washington and place her in 
an official position in the Treasury De- 
partment. The scandal that followed 
this “little arrangement,” at any 
other time, would have shocked the 
whole community ; but now it passed 
off as the carcless gossip of an hour, 
and found apologists even among the 
elergy. 
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Mrs. Lincoln, worthy consort of her 
husband, has set an example to the 
wives of the land by roaming about 
almost constantly among the water- 
ing places and public hotels, unpro- 
tected by any member of her family, 
or by the company of any respectable 
gentleman and lady. The bad exam- 
ples of Washington have been too 
faithfully imitated by the “supporters 
of the government” in every section 
of the country. New Orleans, under 
the Lincoln dominion, has been con- 
verted into a brothel. Mansions that 
were the abode of refined and virtuous 
families are the theatres of the most 
disgusting debauchery between the 
Federal officers and the scarlet women 
of the black and white complexion in- 
discriminately. Nashville, once dis- 
tinguished for its morality and refine- 
meut, under the Lincoln rule has fallen 
from its proud estate into a slough of 
social mire, where prostitution is li- 
censed, and pays “ the’ government” a 
fitting revenue. So all over the land, 
wherever the Lincoln morality and 
manners have obtained control, social 
disorganization and vice have coroded 
the very vitals of society. Whether 
in the North or the South, the “sup- 
porters of the government” have left 
the mark of Sodom in their path. The 
extent of the ruin of the wives and 
daughters of our poor soldiers who 
were left to the tender mercies of the) 
officials and “supporters of the gov- 
erpment,” can never be realized before 
the dread disclosure of the Judgment 
Day. The following statement of facts, 
which has been extensively published 
in the northern press, may show to 
what extent the public sense is demo- 
ralized: : 
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“In pursuance of said order, the Second 
Massachusetts negro infantry, 700 strong, 
Gol. Draper, a white man, commanding, wi 
one hundred white cavalry, from the Fifth 
and Second regulars, started for the North- 
ern Neck,, landing at Kinsale. Four hun- 
dred negroes (with white commissioned offi- 
eers) and fifty white cavalry, proceeded to 
devastate Westmoreland County, destroying 
everything in their line of march. 

«* Among the great sufferers was Mr. Brown, 
near the Hague. Everything but his house 
was destroyed. Mr. Ben. English, after hav- 
tag everylhing destroyed, was stripped, tied "Ps 
and given thirty-nine lashes with the cowhide. 
And, more horrible, but only too true, twenty- 
five or thirly ladies were violated by this party 
of negrovs. I could give names, but deem it 
not best. Neither age nor color was spared by 
these demons, who were encouraged by their 
white officers 

“The rest of the regiment, 300 strong, 
with 50 white cavalry, under the immediate 
eommand of Col. Draper, marched to Rich- 
mond County. On ihe route six negroes vio- 
lated the person of Mrs. G. eleven times, she 
being the wife of a soldier of the Ninth Virginia 
eavalry, being also sick at the time, with an in- 
fant six months old at her breast. This is only 
one instance out of twenty others of a like 
outrage. 

‘¢In their march, no age nor condition was 
exempt from their desolating hand. Plun- 
der and lust stimulated and marked all their 
movements. No appeal nor supplication 
could turn them from their beastly purposes 
and brutal excesses. 

‘*In vain did the mother beseech and the 
daughter shriek, My paper would blush did 
T attempt to write in full detail the scenes 
that were enacted. Where they went they 
were led by their officers and told, ‘‘ You can 
go loose and do as you please,” And verily 
they did go loose and do as they pleased, as 
many a heartbroken parent and ruined daugh- 
ter will testify.” 


This disgusting detail has been 
widely circulated in the North ; but, 
in the Lincoln press, as a simple item 
of war news, without calling forth an 
exclamation of horror, or even so 
much as a rebuke from “the support- 
ers of the Administration.” How dead 


is the moral sense! How brutalized 
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the public and the private heart! All 
this kind of depravity has the official 
and social support of Mr, Lincoln. A 
President who was not himself steep- 
ed in vulgarity and obscenity would 
quickly clean his skirts from all con- 
nection with such abominations. But 
vulgarity and obscenity are control- 
ling forces in Mr. Lincoln’s mind. 
They belong to him as mange to dogs, 
or meazles to swine. The foetid moral 
atmosphere which he has spread abroad 
over the land has gone out as natural- 
ly4rom him as the deadly vapor from 
the upas tree. Can we endure four 
years more of this demoralizing rule, 
without sinking beneath the accursed 
ruin of Sodom and Gomorrah? Four 
years more! Spare us, oh, God, the 
calamity! One of the most accom- 
plished English authors, Dr. Price, 
said: “ Licentiousness and despotism 
are more nearly allied than is com- 
mouly imagined.” Four years of Lin- 
coln’s rule have convinced us of the 
truth of this remerk. Spare us a fur- 
ther proof! It will be a quarter of a 
century before our country will reco- 
ver from the moral shock it has alrea- 
dy received by four years of such fa- 
tal rule. Shall we make it half a cen- 
tury by re-electing this mountebank— 
this social and moral pestilence, as 
well as public calamity? Rather let 
us ask, shall we suffer him to re-elect 
himself, in violation of the rights and 
liberty of the people? If it must be 
so, let that question be answered with 
powder and ball ! 
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Tue first duty of the patriot is to 
stop this war. The second, to get rid 
of its consequences. To obliterate 
that baneful military spirit which is 
the curse of any nation. There is no 
such foe to popular liberty as a gene- 
ral diffusion of military tastes and ha- 
bits. The tendency of society ever is, 
as fast as it ceases to rely upon rea- 
son, to govern by violence. Those 
who have the sword in their hands 


have almost invariably refused to wait: 


for the slow operation of argument. 
The sword cuts away all opposition. 
No troublesome contradiction, no un- 
welcome truth, will impede the pro- 
gress of him who uses the ratio ultima 
regum, and mows down all obstacles 
with the scythe of power. Hence all 
enemies to universal freedom, and all 
friends of aristocratical prerogative, 
always delight in war. Not satisficd 
with fighting foreign nations, and 
keeping up an army even in times of 
peace, they seck, after they have once 
corrupted the mass of the people, to 
render a whole nation military. Those 
who have great armies at their back 
haughtily bid defiance to the unarmed 
philosopher and politician who brings 
into the field truth without a spear 
and argument unbacked by artillery. 

This military spirit always tends to 
Gothicise a nation, to extinguish the 
light of learning and philosophy, and 
to raise thick fogs of ignorance and 
superstition, which are the bane of all 
happiness and the very element of des- 
potism. 

The strict discipline which is found 


necessary to render an army a ma- 
chine in the hands of its directors, re- 
quiring, under the severest penalties, 
the most implicit submission to abso- 
lute command, has a direct tendency 
to familiarize the mind to civil despot- 
ism. Men, equal to their commanders 
by nature, and often supcrior, are 
bound to obey the impulse of authority, 
and to perform their part as mechani- 
cally as the trigger which they pull to 
discharge’ their muskets. They can- 
not, indeed, help having a will of their 
own ; but they must suppress it, or 
die. They must see, if they see at all, 
with the eyes of others. Their duty 
is not to have an opinion of theit own, 
but to follow blindly where they are 
led. They become living automatons 
—the sclf-acting tools of despotism, 
Their minds are soon broken down to 
the yoke. The energy of independ- 
ence weakened, the manly spirit 
tamed, like animals that once ranged 
in the forest, delighting in liberty, 
caught in snares, confined in cages, 
and taught to stand upon their hind 
legs and play tricks for the entertain- 
ment of the idle. They obey the word 
of command given by the keeper of 
the managerie, because they have been 
taught obedience by hunger, by the 
lash of the whip, and by every mode 
of discipline consistent with their 
lives. But they are degraded, con- 
temptible animals—as a soldier is a 
degraded man. Suppose the masses 
of a people thus tamed and broken 
down by having served in the army— 
thus made the tools of whatever de- 
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signing knaves should gain their con- 
fidence—what has become of that na- 
tion’s liberty, ot its honor? The ef- 
fort to render a whole people military 
is always the work of designing 
knaves and tyrants. The military 
rage always tramples on liberty, and 
then despotism, triumphant, marches 
through the land with drums. beating 
and colors flying. Erasmus said, 
“There are those who go to war for 
no other reason than that they may 
with greater ease establish despotic 
authority over their own people at 
home. For in time of peace, the pow- 
er of parliaments, the dignity of ma- 
gistrates, the rigor of the laws are 
great impediments to a ruler who 
wishes to exercise arbitrary power. 
But when once a war is undertaken, 
the chief management of it devolves 
on a féw, who, for the general safety, 
assume the privilege of conducting 
everything according to their own 
humor, demanding unlimited confi- 
dence. The prince’s favorites are all 
exalted to places of honor and profit. 
Those whom he dislikes are turned out 
or neglected. The time of war is the 
time for raising as much money upon 
the people as the despot’s heart can 
wish. In short, the time of war is the 
time that they feel themselves despots 
in very deed and truth, not in name 
only, but despots with a vengeance. 
In the meantime the grandees play in- 
to one another’s hands, till they have 
eaten up the wretched people root and 
branch. Do you think that men of 
such dispositions would be backward 
to seize any the slightest occasions for 
war, so lucrative, so flattering to ava- 
rice and vanity?” 

* How forcibly, how painfully, does 
the history of our cuuntry for the last 
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three years bring to our minds these 
words of the great Erasmus! But 
for the opportunity of wielding des- 
potic power, which the war furnishes 
its managers, and but for the mon- 
strous gains it brings to the few 
friends of the Administration, the con- 
flict would have been over long ago. 
Indeed it would never have begun. 
To prolong the havoc—to fasten the 
intolerable despotism upon our coun- 
try—an effort is everywhere made to 
cultivate a taste and admiration for 
military life. We are told that “we 
are fast becoming a great military 
people.” Then we are fast becoming 
There never was 
a military people yet that was free— 
there never will be. There never was 
a nation that was not debased by war, 
except in cases where the people have 
rushed to arms to defend their altars 
and their homes from the ruthless 
footsteps of the invader, as the south- 
ern people are now doing. The war 
has not debased the South, because 
their struggle is like that of ours in 
1776, for independence, and for the sa- 
cred right of self-government. But 
how shall we come out of it? Ruined 
in our fortunes, demoralized in our 
character, and debased in honor. The 
work of getting the obscene usurper 
out of power is the least of the task 
before us. We have to thoroughly 
purge ourselves of this military virus 
before we can ever become a free and 
virtuous people aguin. A war of ag- 
gression and plunder has brutalized 
the public sense, and familiarized it to 
theft, rape and murder, to such a de- 
gree that it will take half a century 
to eradicate the poison. The sight of 
aman strutting in uniform must be 
hateful to our eyes. It should remind 
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us of the source of the debt that 
crushes us. It must cause the widow’s 
heart to curse the profession that has 
sacrificed her husband. It must teach 
the orphan to despise the tinselled 
booby who struts before him in the 
gaudy habiliments of tape and fea- 
thers. All things that remind us of 
this most atrocious war must be an 
abomination to our eyes, as the first 
evidence that we are in a hopeful way 
of finally redeeming ourselves from 
the curse that has fallen upon us. To 
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bring these bloody ensigns into dis- 
repute and contempt is the first duty 
of a patriot. To sweep into political 
and social oblivion all the guilty tools 
of the cruel despotism should be the 
labor of the statesman and the phi- 
lanthropist. A satrap of Abraham 
Lincoln should evermore be looked 
upon as a death’s-head ‘in society—an 
emblem of murder, a remembrancer 
of rape and arson! Let him walk 
among men like Cain, with the mark 


of felon on his brow! 
* 





THE REIGN OF ABOLITIONISM. 


The following lines of Statius may, with great justice, be applied to the 


present reign of Abolitionism : 


Excidat illa dies evo, nec postera credant, 
Sacula ; nos certe taceamus, et obruta multa, 
Noete tegi propria patiamur crimina gentes. 


‘*O may that day, the scandal of the age, 
Be ever blotted from the historic page! 
May the kind fates in night's obscurest veil 
Cover each record of the horrid tale ; 

And hide, in mercy, from all future times, 
Our nation’s cruelty, our nation’s crimes,” 
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NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN EXHAUSTION—WHICH WILL FAIL 
FIRST? 


Way will we hug this delusion? 
Why will we cheat ourselves with 
falsehoods of our own creation, about 
the capacity, or rather the non-capacity 
of the South to hold out as she has 
been going on during the progress of 
the war we wage ffpon her? North- 
ern journals tell the people that the 
South is almost exhausted, when the 
real truth is that we are almost ex- 
hausted, while the South is just be- 
ginning to show the mighty depth of 
her capacity, and to assert a haughty 
self-reliance which is wonderfully in 
contrast with the shallow and unfound- 
ed pretension put on by us. At which 
point does the South, at the present 
time, exhibit the signs of exhaustion? 
At which point do we not exhibit 
them? Where is there a sound point 
in our resources for the continuance 
of the war? If proclamations and 
military orders were men, if partizan 
bragging editorials were finance, we 
could go on with this war until the 
whole creation should lie subjugated 
at our fect. But we have only a sin- 
- gle step more to go, and we shall find 
ourselves bankrupt both in money and 
men. Are we such cowards that we 
dare not face the truth? We must 
face it some time. Why not to-day? 
Why not own that we must give up 
the conflict, and continue evermore 
to eat the bitter bread of repentance 
and regret for the folly and crime we 
have committed against liberty, and 
against the fundamental principles of 


our Constitution? Underrating the 
resources uf the South does not im- 
prove our own. A leading Republi- 
can editor starts the theory that the 
South must soon give up because she 
must see that she is running herself 
down toa point of cxhaustion from 
which she can never recover, in a con- 
dition of independence: So she will 
soon give up in order that the North 
may assist her to recuperate. Strange 
to say, men who are yet out of bed- 
lam believe this theory, and forthwith 
subscribe largely to the war fund, to 
give this finishing stroke to the “ re- 
bellion.” Almost a majority of the 
northern people have been made to be- 
lieve in the natural poverty and infe- 
riority of the southern States. They 
suppose those States to have been in 
a wretched condition before the war, 
and are, of course, easily persuaded to 
believe that their future is indeed 
hopeless, Now, in ordér to prick this 
bubble, let us take Arkansas, the poor- 
est and most despised of all the Con- 
federate States, (except Florida,) and 
see what she was before the war, and 
what her prospects are for the future. 
We were told some months ago that 
Geu. Banks did not think Arkansas 
worth holding. We invite his atten- 
tion, and that of the North generally, 
to some points in the history, growth, 
and resources of this most despised 
of the Confederate States. The popu- 
lation of the State was, 
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Of these there were negro slaves as 
follows : 


But this steady growth of popula- | 


tion has been far exceeded by the in- 
crease of wealth in the State. The 


value of: taxable property for the fol- 
lowing years was : 


22,011,433 
20,769,514 
34,935,886 
65,475,734 
142,475, 236 

It should be considered that in Ar- 
kansas a great deal of property goes 
untaxed that is taxed in other States. 
Were such included it would make at 
least one hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars. Adding the value of the un- 
taxed lands in the State, it would give 
five hundred dollars to each white 
man, woman and child in the State. 
The total wealth of the northern States, 
equally divided among all their inha- 
bitants, would be only $233 for each 
man, woman and child. 

The area of the State of Arkansas, 
exclusite of water, is 52,198 square 
miles, or 33,406,720 acres. In the 
ald Union, before the admission of 
Texas, she was the tenth State in 
point of size. To give some idea of 
the extent of her territory, we will 
state that she is larger than England 
proper, and nearly as large as Eng- 
land and Wales. Ireland could be 
seated. in her lap and leave a margin 
larger than many European kingdoms. 
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The county of Jefferson is larger than 
the State of Rhode Island, and con- 
tains twice as much productive land. 
Arkansas is larger than the State of 
New York. She has a front of 250 
miles on the great Mississippi. Cut 
up as New England is she would make 
eight or ten States. 

In 1853, the commissioner of the 
general land office, in his report, pub- 
lished a table showing the disposition 
of the lands in the several States up 
to June 30th, 1853. From that we 
take the following statement of the 
disposition of lands in Arkansas : 
Acres sold by U. 8. up to June 30, 

1853 3,425,547 
Grants for schoo)s and seminaries. 932,540 
Grants for deaf and dumb asylums 2,098 
Grants for internal improvements. 500,000 
Grants for individuals and compa- 

nies 
Grants for public buildings 
Grants for military services 
Reserved for salines 
Confirmed private claims 
Sold from July, 1853, to July, 1859, 

as reported by commissioner... 3,419,296 
Estimated as sold since 600,000 


Grant to M. & L. R. railroad 27,240 
Swamp lands to date 7,312,487 


18,261,138 


If we deduct this from the area of 
the State, to wit: 33,406,720 acres, 
we find that there are 15,145,582 acres 
of so-called vacant land, which the 
State acquires by right of eminent do- 
main in seceding or revolutionizing. 


‘This, at ten cents an acre, would pay 


the State debt. With anything like a 
frugal and wise administration of 
these lands and the proceeds of their 
sales, Arkansas will have a fund to 
pay expenses and enough to grant a 
home for every soldier who fights for 
her in this war of independence. 

Does this exhibit of the poorest of 
the Confederate States look so bad for 
the. future? Which northern State 
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can show as fair a one, in case of per- 
manent separation? Can even any 
northern man, who is not a fool, see 
anything in the prospects of that State 
which does not stimulate her to make 
still vaster sacrifices for the point at 
which she aims? It is time that we 
ceased to feed ourselves with false 
hopes. The South has convinced the 
civilized world that she is able to fin- 
ish her undertaking. If we do not 
stop fighting, her elevation, and our 
humiliation, are facts as fixed as fate. 
If we cannot make reconstruction or 
restoration agreeable to her interest 
and her wishes, it is idle to talk about 
such things, We can never fight her 
back into an embrace we have given 
her good cause to hate. It is foolish- 
ness on our part to deny that she has 
the ability both to win and to main- 
tain her independence. Until we 
abandon this theory of her incompe- 
tency, we can take no steps towards 
the restoration of the Union, so essen- 
tial to our happiness and prosperity. 
If we cannot convince the South that 
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it is essential to her happiness and 
prosperity, the Union is gone forever. 
We have lied to ourselves and to the 
civilized world, until we are laughed at 
and despised by all the world. Are we 
mad? Are we a nation of fools? We 
have been answering these questions, 
to our everlasting shame, for three 
years. Shall we keep on in this dis- 
graceful course? Never, until we re- 
linquish all right to coerce sovereign 
and co-equal sister States, shall we 
begin the work of restoration. That 
is precisely the point for which those 
States are contending—the right not 
to be cverced, not to be plundered, 
not to be murdered, whenever the Fe- 
deral Government chooses. That point 
must be settled, and settled against 
the monstrous claims of the Federal 
Government, before there can be, or 
ought to be, any peace. Peace means 
simply a withdrawal of our invading 
armies. That, and that alone, is peace. 
Any other programme for peace is ei- 
ther a delusion or a fraud, 





LIPS AND ROSES. 


[FIRST PUBLISHED IN 1859.] 


My sweet lady fell asleep 
Upon » bank of flowers, 
Where the dewey odors keep 
Their sweets with morning showers, 


The honey-bee comes there and sips, 
And oft this doubt proposes, 

‘« Are the roses there her lips? 
Or are her lips the roses ?” 
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THE COERCIVE PRINCIPLE THE RUIN OF REPUBLICS. 


Mr. Sewarp makes history—history 
and faisehood with the same breath. 
He says: “History shows that every 
Republic which has gone down failed 
for want of sufficient power in the 
government to coerce into obedience 
its unwilling members.” 

Like most of Mr. Seward’s perfor- 
mances, this sentence is high sound- 
ing but senseless. History shows the 
reverse of what he states to be true. 
It was not the absence of coercive pow- 
er, but the unlawful and despotic exer 
cise of it, that destroyed nearly all the 
old Republics. Republics though they 
were called, they were but little more 
than popular despotisms, in which the 


several parts were held together by 
coercive power, instead of by volun- 


tary principle. Despotism in a Re- 
public is the most terrible of all des- 
potisms, from the fact that there is al- 
most necessarily connected with it an 
infusion of anarchy, which poisons 
every stream of power that flows from 
the government. 

All the old Republics had the prin- 
ciple of cvercion. Before the time of 
Alexander, the Grecian States formed 
a Confederation, and established a ge- 
neral government which they called 
The Amphyctionic Council. This had 
authority over all the States of Greece. 
It consisted of deputies or representa- 
tives from all the States, who met at 
Delphos to regulate the affairs of 
the Confederation. This Council en- 
forced its decrees by the power of war. 
At length the Boetians, one of the 
States of Greece, refused to obey a de- 


cree of the Amphyctionic Council, in 
consequence of which a heavy tax was 
laid upon them. They refused to pay 
it, and then an act was passed confis- 
cating their whole territory. The con- 
fusion and anarchy which followed 
ended in the final destruction of the 
Amphyctionic Council itself. 

After this unhappy experiment of 
trying to hold independent States to- 
gether by the force of arms, there 
were two Republics formed out of the 
States of Greece, the general govern- 
ment of one of which was called the 
“ Acheen League,” and of the other, the 
“ Aeolian League.” They each had the 
principle of coercion, and they were 
perpetually at war, not only against 
their own States, but against each 
other. There was no peace between 
them until they were all finally con- 
quered and reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince. They were then obliged to sit 
down in peace with each other under 
the same yoke of despotism. By at- 
tempting to coerce each other the free- 
dom of all the States of Greece fell 
together. 

So we see that notwithstanding Mr. 


‘Seward’s assertion, there was no want 


of the coercive idea in the old Repub- 
lics of Greece. There was too much 
coercion. It was by that they fell, 
just as we are falling by it to-day. 
The same was true of the Germanic 
Confederation. In Germany there were 
about three hundred Principalities and 
tepublics. Deputies for each of those 
met annually in the General Diet to 
regulate the laws of the Empire. But 
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the execution of these did not rest up- 
on the voluntary principle. The Em- 
pire was divided into ten circles, over 
each of which a Superintendent was 
appointed, with the rank of Major-Ge- 
neral, whose duty it was to enforce 
the decrees of the General Diet with 
a military power. ‘That federation 
was simply a military despotism, in 
which freedom never showed its face, 
notwithstanding Mr. Seward would 
have us believe that all its miseries 
came from a lack of the coercive prin- 
ciple. Itis true that the old Dutch 
Republic did not, in its constitution, 
admit of coercion, but nevertheless it 
was abundantly seen and felt in the 
administration of «the government. 
Coercive power was necessarily at- 
tached to the office of their Stadthold- 
er. He appointed the officers of the 
land and naval forces. He presided 
not only in the States general but in 
the States of every province, and was 
the Commander-in-Chief both of the 
navy and army. So that the Republic 
was not much but a military despot- 
ism. 

In fact the Swiss Confederation is 
the only one of all the Republics in the 
Old World which did not contain the 
coercive principle ; and it is the only 
one of them all which has survived to 
hold up the proud example of freedom 
in the bloated face of European des- 
potism at the present day. 

In the Convention which formed the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
coercive principle had some advocates, 
and was warmly debated. Mr. Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, introduced a reso- 
lution to the effect that an unwilling 
State should be coerced by the army 
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and navy, but it was voted down by 
an overwhelming majority. The same 
idea was afterward presented to the 
Convention, by Mr. Patterson, of New 
Jersey, and was again promptly ne- 
gatived. Itnever came up afterwards, 
and therefore our Constitution docs 
not contain the principle. The Con- 
stitution is silent on the subject, ex- 
cept to declare that all powers not dele- 
gated to the United States are reserved 
to the States respectively. 

The system of General Government 
established by our fathers was based 
upon the voluntary principle, as op- 
posed to the coercive. And this prin- 
ciple worked perfectly for half a cen- 
tury, until a band of fanatics succeed- 
ed in completely destroying the frater- 
nal relations of the States. 

The same section which broke up 


‘these fraternal relations is now em- 


ploying the bloody force of coercive 
despotism to hold the angry elements 
in an impossible embrace. The em- 
ployment of coercion is itself a dissolv- 
ing of the Union. Mr. Lincoln’s army 
isa wedge that is driving the sun- 
dered sections apart eternally. When 
the North relinquishes the right of co. 
ercion, the South has declared her rea- 
diness to submit all our difficulties to 
a Convention of all the States, as pro- 
vided for in the Constitution. It never 
will, and it never ought to give up be- 
fore. The safety of all the States de- 
mands that this matter should be set- 
tled for ever, and settled against the 
monstrous claims of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If it has this right of State- 
coercion, there is no State which may 
not, some time, be made to feel its 
bloody hand. 
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Taere is no undertaking in which 
80 many persons have an ambition to 
engage, and there is scarcely one 
which is more abused, than that of 
stump-speaking. So many fail—per- 
haps seven in ten. It is a strange am- 
bition for a man to wish to exhibit 
himself in points where, if he is not ut- 
terly senseless, he must know himself 
to be utterly incompetent. If a man 


has the slightest physical defect, he 
will invent all kinds of ingenius de- 
vices to hide it, and then, perhaps, ex- 
hibit the greatest desire to show off 
his mental weakness upon the stump. 


If he ventures into that place, all his 
defects are sure to present themselves- 
There is no branch of oratory that re- 
quires such vast mental resources, and 
such skill in handling them, as suc- 
cessful stump-speaking. The lawyer, 
the preacher, the member of Congress, 
can prepare his speech at leisure, and 
arrange all his points beforehand. 
Surrounded by his books, he has a 
thousand kelps and props, of which the 
stump-speaker is deprived. The stump- 
speaker must, for the most part, de- 
pend upon ready resources. He never 
knows when some new point may be 
sprung upon him by questions from 
his audience. Not to meet all ques- 
tions promptly and fairly put, gives 
such an advantage to the opposite side 
as to more than overbalancc all the 
good his speech could do. 

The object of the stump-speech 
should be to persuade the audience of 
the truth and justice of your cause, 
and to convince them of the bad policy 


and wrong views of the opposition. 
It is to get votes—to change the minds 
or the opinions of men. It requires 
the very highest efforts of eloquence ; 
and eloquence demands the loftiest 
powers of the intellect and the heart. 
To be truly eloquent, a man must not 
only have the wisdom and deliberation 
of a Ulysses, but he must also possess 
the warmth and fervor, and imagina- 
tion of an Achilles. Not only must 
the orator be armed with these high 
qualities, but he must be thrice armed 
with honesty. Whether right or wrong, 
he must earnestly believe himself to 
be right. The less he has to hope, or 
to fear from his hearers, with regard 
to his own interests, the more likely 
he will be to rise to the lofty pitch of 
eloquence. The man who is all the 
time thinking about himself can never 
be eloquent. Plato says: “ An orator 
ought to have the acuteness of logi- 
cians, the knowledge of philosophers, 
the style almost of the poets, the elo- 
cution and gesture of the finest act- 
ors.” Cicero laid the foundations of 
eloquence in a still greater variety of 
rare qualifications. 

Now, when we consider that to the 
most perfect success as a stump-speak- 
er amanmust possess all these rare 
excellencies, how contemptible must 
appear the vast number of mercena- 
ries and noodles, who figure as stump- 
speakers |! 

It is right to confess, however, that 
so few men possess the great attri- 
butes of eloquence, it is unreasonable 
to demand them for every stump 
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speaker. There are, however, certain 
qualifications which we have a right 
to demand of every man who is ambi- 
tious to appear upon the stump. No 
man has a right to go upon the stump 
merely to show himself. He is an at- 
torney for his party, and he has no 
right to attempt the business unless 
he possesses certain qualifications 
which are indispensible to the least 
success. 

1. He must be a man of intellect. 
What can be more insulting to an au- 
dience than to have thrust upon them 
the senseless drivel of a booby? If the 
object were to disgust the people, to 
drive away votes from your party, 
then the swarm of third or fourth-rate 
ward and town politicians, who gene- 


rally figure as stump-speakers, would - 


be well in their place. But the object 
of the political meeting should be to 
enlighten, to instruct, and to make 
converts. Is that a place for ignura- 
muses to show themselves ? 

2. He must not only be a man ot in- 
tellect, but he must be, if not a man 
of learning, well read in the history 
of his country, and well posted in all 
political issues of the day. Especial- 
ly should he be familiar with the his- 
tory of parties, and with the antece- 
dents of the political leaders of the 
times. He must understand the bear- 
ing which the policy of parties and 
party leaders has upon the industrial, 
financial, and commercial interests of 
the country. He must be able to probe 
and sift the pretensions of the opposi- 
tion to their depths, and to answer on 
the spot any question which arises in 
the audience relating either to the past 
history, or the present rule of parties. 
In a word, he should be as familiar 
with his subject as an accomplished 
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attorney with his case, or as a minis- 
ter with the Bible. 

He should be a man of established 
reputation for political honesty, or of 
such skill and force of eloquence as to 
impress his audience with a convice 
tion of his profound sincerity at the 
time. Unless the crowd is impressed 
with the perfect sincerity of a man’s 
words at the time he utters them, he 
makes no impression—gains no votes, 
They may admire his intellect, and be 
charmed with his ingenuity, but unless 
they are also persuaded that he hon- 
estly and heartily believes his own 
words, his speech is worse than use- 
less to his party. 

4, He should be a man of such dig- 
nity and propriety of manners before 


*the audience as to thoroughly impress 


it with the importance of his subject 
and of the occasion. The habit of tel- 
ling stories for the mere purpose of 
causing laughter, is pernicious, and is 
@ pretty sure sign that the speaker is 
without mental resources for the occa- 
sion. An occasional anecdote which 
forcibly illustrates a point of the 
specch is well; but a string of stories 
for the sole purpose of making the 
crowd laugh, convinces the audience of 
nothing unless it be of the mental pov- 
erty and vulgarity of the speaker. 
They may laugh, and so they would 
to see the orator turn a somersault 
backward into a mud puddle, or to see 
him jump about on the platform like a 
monkey ; but neither their judgments 
would be convinced, nor their respect 
secured, 

5. The successful stump-speaker will 
be careful to suit his discourse to the 
character of his audience. Are they 
omstly farmers, or mechanics, or mer- 
chants? Is there any considerable 
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number of the opposition present? 
These are questions which the speaker 
will settle in his own mind before he 
begins. To do this intelligently, he 
should always reach the place of meet- 
ing a few hours before the appointed 
time, in order that his friends may post 
him in all these matters. The speech 
that would be useful in ofe locality 
might fail in another. He is not to 
forget that the object of the meeting 
is to ingpire his party with hope and 
zeal, and to get votes. To accomplish 
this design more effectually, he must, 
to a great extent, place himself in the 
hands of the men of the best judg- 
ment of the character, tastes and wants 
of the locality. He is not there to 
show off himself, or to exhibit all the 
peculiarities of his own opinions, but 
to persuade the crowd of the justice 
of his party’s cause. 

6. He should carefully adhere strict- 
ly to the truth when dealing with the 
record or with the doctrines of the op- 
posite party. There will always be 
enough in the crowd to detect any 
false statement of this kind, and they 
are sure to re-act upon the party which 
resorts to such base tricks in a came 
paign. Besides, it is insulting a whole 
audience to lie to them about even 
their enemies. It is presuming upon 
‘their ignorance of the matters dis- 
cussed. For the same reason all un- 
just severity should be avoided. Not 
that an orator should spare, in the 
least, the most terrible indignation 
and denunciation against wrongs and 
crimes of which he is able to present 
the audience the clear proof. Truth 
is the measure of the amount of wrath 
that may be dealt out to the opposi- 
tion. If great wrongs have been com- 
mitted, the strongest terms may be 
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employed in denouncing them—the 
stronger the better, if they carry, at 
the same time, the proof of their jus- 
tice. For instance, for an opponent 
of President Fillmore to have called 
him “ a usurper, a tyrant and a scoun- 
drel,” would have been in bad taste, 
and would have subjected the author 
of such language to contempt. But 
all these terms may be applied to Mr. 
Lincoln, because they are true—even 
his own partizans know them to be 
true—and the rules of just criticism 
are not, therefore, transcended or 
abused by such severe language. 
When the most thundering orator of 
France jumped up in the Assembly of 
Paris, and shouted, “Room! room! 
room there in hell for Maxamilian 
Robespierre,” he did more to help the 
final doom of the delirious tyrant than 
the most elaborate ordinary review of 
his misdeeds could have done, because 
the crimes of Robespierre had justi- 
fied the awful words. Sheridan was the 
most popular orator of England, and 
yet no man ever used such severe lan- 
guage against a pernicious principle, 
or a delinquent person, as he. It was 
said of his speeches that “ they skin- 
ned men alive.” But no man ever 
used greater caution, or exhibited 
more consummate taste in selecting the 
objects of his denunciation. He ever 
entrenched himself behind truth, and 
from that battery let fly the mighty 
missiles.of his brain. 

Never, in the history of nations, was 
there a time for such great campaign- 
ing as the present. Never was there 
such a field for the competent, or the 
great stump-speaker as now. All the 
resources of eloquerice are opened to 
the master in this campaign—whether 
of argument, of satire, of ridicule, 
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or denunciation. All weapons are in 
his hand. What a treat it would be 
to hear a Danton, a Sheridan, or a 
Grattan on the stump against Lincoln! 
How they would shake down the tem- 
ple of lies and frauds, and despotisms, 
which has been reared on the soil of 
freedom | 
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On the other hand, there never was 
a time when political tyros and igno- 
ramuses appeared so utterly contempt- 
ible on the stump as now. They are 
instantly thrown down by the weight 
of their subject. They look like ants 
attempting the load of Atlas. 


” 
re 
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We give our patrons, this month, an excel- 
lent likeness of ex-Governor Rodman M. 
Price, of New Jersey. He is one of the few 
public men of the North who, from the first, 
had a clear insight into the heart of our dif- 
ficulties. He denounced the calling forth of 
the first army as an act unauthorized by the 
Constitution, and unwarranted by a sound 
and statesmanlike policy. Ue was of the 
opinion that the wisest course to pursue was 
for the States all to reassume their delegated 
powers, as they did after the failure of the 
old Confederacy, and go again into a Conven- 
tiion of all the Slates, for re-construction, as 
we did in 1787. This proposition brought 
upon him a storm of abuse from the whole 
country. ‘The leaders of the Democratic 
party, in his own State, in their stolidity, 
averted their face from him. They preferred 
to assist Lincoln to wage fierce war. But 
time—even this brief time—has vindicated 
the wisdom and the patriotism of Governor 
Price’s proposition. Had his counsel been 
followed, there is not a doubt that we should 
at this day been in the peaceful enjoyment 
of the Union, reconstructed upon a basis 
that would forever after render the efforts of 
mischief-makers and fanatics abortive of the 
ills they have now brought upon us. How 
gladly would the sane men of all parties seize 
such a chance to save the Union as was pre- 
sented in Gov, Price’s proposition! What 


‘an ocean of blood he would have saved us! 


What acrushing mountain of debt! But, 
more than all, he would have saved the 
Union. With all our respect for Gov. Park- 
er, we cannot help believing that had Mr. 
Price been Governor of New Jersey at the 
beginning of this war, he would have put his 
State in such a position as would have been 
an example to the other States, which would 
have prevented the war, and would have re- 
sulted in a redeemed and preserved Union. 
Gov. Price has had an extensive experience 
in political life. He was one of the framers 
of the Constitution of the State of California, 
He afterwards represented his native State of 
New Jersey with distinguished ability in the 
Congress of the United States ; after that was 
Governor of the State. He is undeniably one 
of the most sagacious statesmen, not only of 
his own State, but of the country. Whether 
from disgust or otherwise he has mingled lit- * 
tle with politics for the last three years. It 
must have been painful to a man of his sa- 
gacity to witness the falling away of the De- 
mocratic leaders into an alliance with ths 
despotism of Abolitionism. But the day, we 
think, dawns, which will call for the services 
of men of his ability and fidelity to Demo- 
cratic principles. The day of time-servers 
and hirelings and cowards, it is to be hoped, 
is almost over. 
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—Not long since the papers duly chroni- 
cled the fact that Mrs. Lincoln bought a 
shawl for $5,000 ; then that she purchased a 
set of ear-rings and pin for $3,000. Other 
various purchases have been announced with- 
in the year, amounting to over $7,000. Here 
are $15,000 spent by ‘‘ our rosy empress” in 
one year. But this is not all. She is on the 
wing about two-thirds of her time—travel- 
ing in especial trains of cars, stopping at 
the most expensive hotels, figuring on ascale 
of Babylonian magnificence, all of which 
¢annot be less than $5,000 more for the year. 
So the whole foots up $23,000. Thatis with- 
in $2,000 of all Lincoln’s salary. ‘ Disloy- 
al” people want to know where this vulgar, 
poverty-stricken lawyer from Illinois gets all 
the money to allow his wife such princely ex- 
travagance. Think of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of widows and orphans—think of the 
acres of poor soldiers whose bones lie bleach- 
ing upon a hundred battle-fields, or whose 
maimed forms are suffering in hospitals and 
poor-houses, all the work of this man—and 
then over against all this woe, set his wife, 
frolicking and rolling in a merry luxury that 
rivals the splendor of an eastern harem. 
When Lincoln started for Washington, after 
his election, he was not worth money enough 
of his own to pay the expenses of his jour- 
ney to the capital. No, not enough to pay 
the railroad fare from Springfield to Chicago. 
What mine of wealth has he found at Wash- 
ington? Enquire of the pockets of the peo- 
ple! ‘The poor people! 


—A London and a Paris author are dis- 
puting as to which is the freest country, 
England or France. These disputants do 
not seem to comprehend the difference be- 
tween English and French freedom. It is 
very great. England is the country of. right 
more than of liberty. Everything there is 
weighed by the standard of justice or of right. 
Inflexible justice is the rule, and that wears 
all the marks of the widest liberty. But it 
has not always, certainly not necessarily, the 
soul of liberty. In France itis just the re- 
verse, That is the country of liberty more 


than of right. There is the smallest domina 
tion over opinion. Good or bad, if a man" 
believes a thing, he is left to the peaceable 
enjoyment of it. There is little restraint 
upon his heart and brain. So unlike is what 
is denominated freedom in France and Eng- 
land. In this country the same difference 
exists between the East and the West. The 
West is more like France—complete freedom 
of opinion, and almost entire exemption 
from social despotism. How different the 
East! In New England, indeed, real liberty 
is not known. Public opinion is a most 
galling and relentless tyranny. Social des- 
potism is more absolute than political des- 
potism in Austria or Turkey. If the time 
ever comes, which is not impossible, when 
New England will constitute a government 
by itself, it will be the narrowest despotism 
on earth. Every individual man will be ina 
straighé jacket. The Puritan’s narrow soul 
will have put those of unorthodox opinion in 
the stocks. 


—To the lady who writes to know the dif- 
ference between an enthusiast and a fanatic, 
we take pleasure in saying that the simple 
enthusiast is a quiet and harmless being. He 
sees visions and dreams dreams of all sorts 
of coming impossibilities ; but he generally 
is content to enjoy his fond ideas in peace- 
able retirement. The fanatic is ever rest- 
less and turbulent. He is a dreamer as well 
as the enthusiast ; but so far from content- 
ing himself with his dreams, he is impatient 
to rage and riot abroad. He is a disturber 
of other mens’ peace, and an enemy of the 
rest and good order of society. The enthu- 
siast may merit our respect or our pity ; the 
fanatic almost always deserves a halter. 


—A strong-minded woman who has visited 
Mr. Lincoln reports him as saying that he 
sighed for some soft pillow of rest from the 
turmoils of office. Montaigue says: ‘ Igno- 
rance is the softest pillow a man can lay his 
head upon.” If that is so, we advise Mr. Lin- 
coln to go to sleep at once, and sleep away 
tho remainder of his ill-starred and pestilent 
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life. Happy will he be if he can sleep. Ob- 
livion, that shall save him from the wrath of 
his many victims, will be an angel of mercy 
to his guilty sovl and head. But can he 
sleep? Can the wretch sleep in peace before 
the long sleep ? 


—Mr. Lincoln boasts that he has taken 
200,000 negroes from the South. But he has 
stolen ten times that number of spoons and 
finger-rings from them. And the devil only 
knows how many watches and pianos he has 
stolen. Why leave all these valuables out of 
the count of his thefts ? 


—A cotemporary accuses us of wishing to 
make the profession of arms ‘odious. True, 
we do wish to ; because we believe that war, 
except in absolute self-defence, is the great- 


est curse and abomination that ever afflicted. 


any people. Madam de Maintenon says: 
“‘Father Masceron told ug from the pul- 
pit to-day that the hero was a soldier 
who did at the head of an army what a 
highwayman did alone.” ‘We fully adopt the 
sentiments of Father Masceron. Boileau 
elaborates this just idea in his Eleventh Sa- 
tire. ‘Iam a pirate,” said one of that class 
to Alexander, ‘because I have only a single 
vessel ; had I a great fleet 1 should be a con- 
queror.” Seneca calls conquerors magnos et 
furiosos latromes. We say the same. Those 
who engage in this business of conquering 
are assassins and plunderers. We hold them 
in the same contempt that we do robbers. 


—‘‘ An Armistice and a Conventionof States” 
is now the general cry. It was our cry three 
years ago. Then we were denounced and 
maligned by the very parties who are now 
loudest in this demand. If the world does 
not move, these light bodies do, as it is not 
long before they endeavor to persuade them- 
selves that they have never been in this ty- 
raut’s pool of blood at all. 


—We are not among those who believe that, 
should Lincoln be re-elected, the Republic is 
lost. But whether re-elected or not, we be- 
lieve that Lincoln is lost. For if re-elected 
he is within one year of the.end of his reign. 
His reign is that of despotism and blood. 
Stop that, as it will be stopped within a year, 
and there is an end of Lincoln. He is look- 
ing for a crown—if he looks far enough he 
will find a haller. Never, never can he go on 
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another year as he has for three years. Not 
the Republic but he will be the ruin. The 
Republic will yet wash itself of the blood of 
Lincoln’s administration, and resume its 
seat in the list of free nations. But Lincoln 
—what will become of him? No matter. 
There is no fate he has not earned. Let him 
take his chances with the wrath he has kin- 
dled. 


—Greeley says, ‘‘never since Arnold’s trea- 
son have blacker clouds hung over us.” True, 
sir. It is the shadow of Abolitionism. It is 
the pall of death which you have thrown 
upon your country. 


—There are rumors that Lincoln is about 
to make a clean sweep with his Cabinet. Let 
him do it by all means. Let him turn out a 
set of assassins, and reconstruct it by calling 
into their places a set of undertakers. That 


will be an appropriate and useful change. 


—Republican politicians, by the aid of the 


«clergy, have baptized their stupendous 


crimes by the names of patriotism and reli- 
gion. It is not enough for them to be vicious 
by practice and habits, but they will be so by 
principle also. 


—A cotemporary asks, “shall we suffer 
Lincoln to destroy our government and 
country?” That means are we a set of cow- 
ards and slaves? Under a government like 
ours the people must want spirit as well as 
virtue to suffer their liberties to be destroyed. 
Even spirited knaves would preserve theiz 
liberty under such a form of government as 
ours. Even highwaymen ought to scorn to 
receive the wages and do the drudgery of, 
pickpockets, as the supporters of Lincoln’s 
war are doing. If we allow this thing to go 
on, we show ourselves destitute, not only of 
the virtues, but even of the vices of great 
men. We are too little, and low, and mean, 
even to aspire to the faults of a great and 
brave people. The proof of all this is, that 
there are thousands of men who have been 
immersed in vermin-infested bastiles, and 
the authors of all these abominations—prin- 
cipals and satraps—are still at large with 
their heads on their shoulders. 

—Miguet says: ‘The true author of a war 


is not he who declares it, but he who ren- 
ders it necessary.” When the historian 
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comes to treat of this war, the crime will be 
laid at the door of the North. We sowed 
the seed which bore the apple of discord. 
We started the war of ideas which brought 
about this conflict of arms. In vain do we 
try to shirk the responsibility. History is 
inexorable and will not lie. 


—An English traveler describes Mr. Sew- 
ard as ‘‘a mysterious kind of man.” He is 
80, but his is the mystery of shallowness, ra- 
ther than of profundity. He is like the 
sanctum sanctorum of a temple of which we 
have read. Before it a great curtain was so- 
lemnly drawn, behind which nothing was to 
be seen but a confused group of mis-shapen 
and imperfect forms, heads without bodies, 
bodies without heads, legs without arms, &c. 
This is exactly the character of Seward’s 
mind. Behind the solemn veil of preten- 
sion all is disjointed, uneven, where one pro- 
position eats another up, until nothing but 
fragments remain. His reputation for saga- 
city rests entirely upon what this traveler 
denominates ‘‘ mysterious.” Tear off this 
veil, and the disclosed man is nothing but a 
- heap of disjointed great parts. 


—A so-called Democratic editor thinks ‘‘it 
is now time for the people to know the inten- 
tions of the President in relation to the in- 
tegrity of State governments.” We have 
heard of a father who caught a young man 
in a very strange position with his daughter, 
and took the young scapegrace aside, and 
demanded to know if his intentions were ho- 
norable. But that father was sagacity itself 
compared to the simplicity of a Democratic 
editor who wants light with regard to Lin- 
coln’s designs. Indeed the man who could 
not comprehend his designs when he first 
showed his hand of blood, was blessed with 
an innocent obtuseness. Nothing that has 
occurred since has been inconsistent with the 
first act of war. All have been only as parts 
of one guilty whole. Those who have sup- 
ported him have played the part of dupes or 
knaves. 


—The wife of an Abolition soldier at Des 
Moines is the mother of a negro child. As 
her husband was fighting for negroes, she 
seems to have abundantly crowned his ex- 
pectations, and given him what he is fighting 
for. 
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—The papers are publishing a paragraph 
stating that seven papers in this State have 
fallen on account of the high price of paper. 
But it should be said that not one of them 
was @ peace paper. On the contrary, there 
have been several new peace papers started. 


—The Press, of Fon du Lac, Wisconsin, 
an original peace paper, comes out in a hand- 
some dress of new type, giving evidence of a 
prosperity which, we venture to say, no war 
paper in that State enjoys. It is a notable 
fact that some fifteen or twenty Democratic 
war papers have yielded to the pressure of 
30 cents a pound for paper, and given up the 
ghost, but we do not know of a single peace 
paper which is not alive and flourishing. 


—The draft—an order from Lincoln to 
draw five hundred thousand fresh victims in- 
to the jaws of death! Will they be drawn? 
That question answered, decides whether the 
last spark of pluck and manly courage is 
quenched in the popular heart. 


—Montesquieu says: ‘‘ Virtue is the prin- 
ciple of Democracy, moderation of aristocra- 
cy, and honor of monarchy.” The principle 
of Democracy certainly is virtue, or right and 
truth. But we must not confound the princi- 
ple with the party bearing its mame. Cer- 
tainly not now. For, tell us which princi- 
ple of Democracy the party has not trampled 
upon in the support it has given to this war 
of despotism? ‘To the leaders who have 
dragged the party away from virtue, or mght 
into the slimes of crime and blood, we say, 
either do you repent and reform, or cease to bear 
the honored name of ‘* Democrat.”, 


—A friend sends us the following poem, 
which he says he found, without a name, in 
an old English magazine, and asks if we can 
tell him who wrote it? Yes; Dean Swift: 


Ye wise,.instruct me to endure 

An evil which-admits no cure: 

Or how this evil can be borne, 

Which breeds at once both hate and scorn, 
Bare innocence is no support, 
When you are tried in scandal’s court. 
Stand high in honor, wealth and wit, 

All others who inferior sit 

Conceive themselves in conscience bound 
To join and drag you to the ground. 
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Your altitude offends we eyes 

Of those who want the power to rise. 
The world, a willing stander-by, 

Inclines to aid the specious lie : 

Alas! they would not do you wrong, 
But all appearances are strong. 

Yet, whence proceeds this weight we lay 
On what detracting people say ? 

For let mankind discharge their tongues 
In venom, ’till they burst their lungs, 
Their utmost malice cannot make 

Your head, or tooth, or finger ache : 
Nor spoil your shape, distort your face, 
Or put one feature out of place : 

Nor will you find your fortune sink, 

By what they speak, or what they think : 
Nor can a hundred thousand lies 

Make you less virtuous, learned or wise. 
The most effectual way to balk 

Their malice, is—to let them talk. 


—It is said that the following lines were 
found in a Confederate soldier’s note-book, 


picked up on ground recently occupied by* 


Gen. Early’s forces. They are excellent, es- 
pecially for the northern latitude : 


Quoth Meade to Lee, 
«Can you tell me, 

In the shortest style of writing, 
When people will 
All get their fill 

Of this big job of fighting ?” 
Quoth Lee to Meade, 
*‘T can indeed, 

Til tell you in a minute— 
When legislators 
And speculctors 

Are naade to enter in it.” 


—One can hardly walka rod about this 
city or the surrounding country without 
being approached by some sad-looking indi- 
vidual, who will ask. you, in a mysterious 
manner, if you can tell him whai it will cost 
to get to Canada. You tell him. He then 
wants to know the best way to go there. And 
finally, it is ten to one he will wind up by 
askirig you if a man can get into Canada 
now without a passport. ‘Then the truth 
flashes over you that you have before you a 
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poor wretch who has been, or expects to be, 
drafted. You will then survey your ques- 
tioner a little, and will at once perceive that 
you are in the presence of a most miserable 
man. He is about to bid good bye to the 
land of his birth to seek liborty in a foreign 
land. 


—A Boston Abolition paper commends the 
following lines, ‘* wheresoever they may come 
from, as much above the ordinary in life and 
poetic spirit.” They are said to have first 
appeared in a Georgia paper early in the 
war ; 

BATTLE SONG. 

Have you counted up the cost ? 


What is gained and what is lost— 
When the foe your lines have crossed? 


Gained—the infamy of fame ; 
Gained—a dastard’s spotted name, 
Gained—eternity of shame. 


Lost—desert of manly worth, 
Lost—the right you had by birth, 
Lost—lost! freedom from the earth! 


Freemen up! the foe is nearing! 
Haughty banners high uprearing— 
Lo! their serried ranks appearing! 


Freemen on! The drums are beating! 
Will you shrink from such a meeting? 
Forward! Give them hero greeting! 


From your hearts and homes and altars, 
Backward hurl your proud assaultérs— 
He is not a man that falters! 


—The October and November numbers of 
Tue Oxip Guarp will be devoted almost en- 
tirely to such matter as is especially impor- 
tant in this campaign—to furnish the people 
with such facts and figures as will be useful 
in conversation and debates with the oppo- 
sition. We take occasion to say that we can 
furnish all the back numbers, not only of the 
present year, but of 1863 also. Tue Oxp 
Guarp, complete, is one of the most useful 
books that can be put in the library of a De- 
mocrat, or of any person who wishes to pos- 
sess himself of correct information in rela- 
tion to the revolutionary and Constitutional 
period of our history, without the drudgery 
of wading through many heavy and inacces- 
sible volumes. 





